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Ir will be happy indeed for the United 
States if there be found as much zeal to excite 
popular feeling, when we are engaged in a 
just war, as there is now, when we are fight- 
ing, that Mr. Madison and his friends may en- 

joy the honours and emoluments of office. 
, Prere are not a few who have a very conven- 
jent scale, by which they form their decisions. 
It is goed policy in our rulers to employ In- 
diaus and scalping knives—it is execrable bar- 
barity in the English. What is spirit on our 
side, is outrage ontheirs. Jf an English offi- 
cer use an uncivil expression, he ts a brute— 
ifan American officer abuse the enemy, and 
that too by gross, national reflections, of the 
most vulear kind, there have been some.of 
them who are proud to have it made publick, 
and multitudes who admire it as the proof of 
anoble patriotism 

This is “ pitiful—wondrous pitiful ;” but it 
ig not the only means by which attempts are 
made to keep alive the rage for war. We 
have long been, and it seems are still to be 
knights-crraat for the werld. We are to take 
care of the interests, the rights, and the hon- 
eur of every nation, as well as our own, if we 
can thus protract hostiliues with Great Britain. 

An unofficial statement has appeared in the 
papers, alleging that the Essex was attacked 
and taken within nentral jurisdiction ; -and 
without further inquity, some writers are ex- 
pressing the most unqualified indignation at 
the supposed outrage. We are not of those, 
if there are any such, who would justify in the 
British, what we would condemn in the French 
or any is we are likely to 
have enough to ¢o tO Nght our own battles, 
and settle our own we are not dis- 
posed to espouse the cause of f rn nations. 
kt is, (dy daw.) our business to destroy the 
English ; it is theirs, to destroy us. In doing 
this, both parties must beware of violating the 
rights of nevtr.j powers ; but if they do, it is 
no outrage voi belligerent 
the wrong is to the injured neutral, and to 
him, and him alone, the offending belligerent is 
accountable. ‘Phe principle, which every dem- 
ocratick writer in the United Seites so recent- 
ly scouted, that a neutral is bound to preserve 
his neutrality, is acorrect one. If the Spamish 
nation suffers theirs to he violated, by the 
British, so as to affect us, we shall undoubted- 
ly fee! that resentment, which it was deemed 
insolence in the British to express, when we 
tamely permitted Bonaparte to sport with our 
nights, as he pleased, in prosecuting his plans 
against England. — 

In the first place, the fact ought to be well 
ascertained, in what situation the Essex was 
taken. Perhaps before this meets the publick 
eye, a statement may appear, officially, from 
Captain Porter. As yet, we have had none ; 
and yet the English have been assailed with 
the utmost asperity—and not the captain of the 
Phebe, merely, but his whole country and gov- 
eriiment. 

The next thing to be ascertained, is, wheth- 
er the Spanish government consider the place 
where the Essex was at anchor, a& within 
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their jurisdiction. It is not for us to say how 
far from their coast the Spaniards shall claim 
and defend, as within the scope of their juris- 
diction. We have a right however to hold 
them to whatever can be proved to be their 
established rule. If the boundaries prescribed 
by their usages have been violated, ¢hey have 
sustained an insult. If they tolerate it, as 
Great Britain would have been justifiable in 
declaring war upon the United States, when 
they would not resent the operation of. the 
Berlin decree, so our government will be jus- 
tifiable in declaring war against Spain, if she 
thus permit her rights to be violated fo our 
injury. If the facts therefore eventually ap- 
pear just as they have been represented, these 
are the oniy beatings of the subject. We 
shall in this case, undoubtedly, as in every 
other,. as belligerents, have recourse to the 
very. doctrines, which we decried, when main- 
tained by the English. We shall look to the 
Spanish nation to preserve their neutrality. 

This is the practice of all nations. A Brit- 
ish cruiser, during the recent war, was said to 
have driven a French ship ashore, and destroy- 
ed her so near the coast of Virginia, as to be 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Bonaparte held us responsible for this ; but I 
believe the point of fact was never settled, so 
as to implicate our government. 

The consequences which may result from 
this transaction, if it appear that the Essex 
was taken within. Spanish jurisdicuon, will 
probably afford new reason to deplore the sin- 
gular obliquity of Mr. Madison’s policy, to- 
wards the Spanish nation. With what face 


| will he claim justice from a government, 


| knowledged ! 


! 
! 
i 
| 
neutrals ; it better suits his views, by a gene- 


whose minister he has long refused to recog- 
nize? Don Onis bas been many months in 
this country—presented himself at VVashing- 
ton on his arrivale-but still remains 
Mr. Madison will not dare to 
fort is proclamation ;_ his 


unac- 


remonstrate—his 
policy has been so unfriendly to all the world, 
except the Exile of Elba, he fears to address 


ral proclamation, to wail over their alleged 
wropes, to his good peopie of the Ynited 
States. 

Ir the fact be, that the Essex was taken on 
neutral waters, she is not lost to us. We 
must claim of the Spanish government to 
cause her to be surrendered ; and they must 
do i, or they become accessaries in the war 
So, it is a frigate better for us, if the case bi 
as stated, than if she had 
high seas. 


been taken on the 


Same subject continued. 


SINCE writing the above, we have seen in 
one of our newspapers, a grand series of aa- 
thorities, from the Punick wars to the present 
day, to prove that belligerents are not to com- 
mit hostilities upon each other, on neutral 
ground. The compiler of these authorities, 
though strong in armour, will gain no victory, 
for most certainly he will not be controverted. 

| There is perhaps not a principle ‘in publick 
| law more simple, more reasonable, or more 


| uniformly admitied, But let it be remembered 
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this principle originaHy obtained, not for the 
advantage of the belligerent, but of THE NEU- 
TRAL. The writer degins with a quotation, 
which exhibits the doctrine in its proper light, 
in. these words—“ That we may not kill or 
plunder enemies in a peaceful country, is a 
right they have, not from their [the enemies’ } 
own persons, but from the right of him who 
there holds command.” This is a very im- 
portant position ; particularly at this moment, 
when. so few. seem to understand who. is 
wronged by a belligerent, when he violates 
neutral ground. Supposing the Essex to have 
been within Spanish jurisdiction when taken, 
the application of the law above quoted would 
be evidently this, “ That the British may not 
take and destroy the Essex within Spanish ju- 
risdiction is a right she has, not from her 
character, but from the right of the Spanish 
government.” 

If I havea dispute with an individual, he 
may not strike me in another man’s house ; 
not that J, there, have any particular right of 
inviolability, as it respects my enemy; but nei- 
ther he nor I have a right to disturb the 
peace of the landlord. If he be so rude as to 
strike me there,it is no greater an injury, than 
if he was to strike me in the street ; but he 
breaks the peace within the domicile of a com- 
mon friend, puts him in fear, injures his repu- 
tation, perhaps endangers his family. 

The sole violation of law then, committed 
by a belligerent, who attacks. an enemy on 
neuiral ground, is against the Heutral 5 and it fs 


his business, exclusively, to scek, or neglect to- 


seck redress. 

But we now repeat preciscly what we have 
formerly asserted, in controversy with demo- 
cratick writers, when the question was the 
same, but the parties diferent. Neutrals have 
duties to perform, growing out of their charac- 
ter, which ire as positively binding as any en- 
gugrement by testy. The neutral power is 
always supposed to possess absolute and exclu- 
sive control within Ris proper jurisdiction. 
Every thing dene within his jurisdiction, there- 
fore, becomes die act. Vhis be ing the case, if 
a belligerent is attacked in a neutral country, 
he jis not bound to inquire whence the assault 
proceeds. No matter whence it proceeds— 
the assaultis made, where the /ower professing 
Ushi has exclusive authority, and ig ac- 
countable far all treatment received by fititnds, 
Within his domain. , 

The British have availed themselves of these 
piinciples-—the writer, to whom we allude, has 
cited. an instance, which shews how correctiy 
they proceed in such casesas that of the Essex is 
represented. The passage may well be quoted. 

* Wohatneed of foreign authorities; whemthe 
Briush as a nation, have given their own con- 
struction of their tights m this respect, which 
was not only admitted by us if its utmost 
extent, but enforced in thetr favour, and against 
France, no longer ago than the year 1793 ? 

‘“ in a note to Du Ponceau’s translation ‘of 
Bynkershoek’s Law of \\ ar, page 60—we thus 
fad : 

‘In year 1793, the British ship Grange, was 


-eaptured by the French frigate L Ambuscadeé, 
and - 


iMthe waters of the bey ef Delaware, 
brought into the pert of Pihhiladelpiia to which 
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she was bound. The British minister demand- 
ed her restitution of the government of the 
United States. In vain did the French minis- 
ter, M® Pernant, aliege that the bay of Dela- 


ware was an ofien sec, not subject to the ex- 


clusive jurisdiction of the American govern- | 


ment. 
Grange was very firoperly restored.’ > 


Now if this. course was right, and it un- 
doubtedly was, to follow their example we 
shall apply to the Spanish government for in- 
demnification for the loss of the Essex, and 
for whatever damage we sustained by her cap- 
ture. If they refuse it, presuming the trans- 
action proved to have taken place, within their 
jurisdiction, they have informally made war 
upon us, and it will be incumbent on President 

adison and Congress tu govern themselves 
accordingly. 

Thus we agree to the principle first laid 
.down, and to all the authorities quoted by the 
writer in Thursdav’s Gazette. But what are 
we to think of the rhapsody: with which he 
concludes ? 

@ There is a sfirii in says this writer, 
« but none in the nation, if this outrage is to 
pass urredressed. We talk of war beggaring 
the country. But whois he that would not 
rather take his portion. with mendicants the 
world over and remain an honourable man, than 
live in affluence the member of a community 
that could suffer and submit to such an indig- 
nity? This subject admits of but one deter- 
mination, worthy the American character. 
Till amends are made for this glaring defiance, 
of the clearest principle of our navional law, 
we look for no peace, which will not be ob- 
tained by our valour in the ficld, and our vig- 
our on the ocean.” 

There is so much feeling in this passage, 
we are at a Jossto discover the sense. As hot 
a word is said of the Spanish goverment, we 
must presume he means “no peace” with 
Great Britain. Indeed he cannot mean *& no 
peace” with Spain, it would imply that we are 
at war with her, which is not the fact. 

Now it appears to us, that if all disputes 
between the United States and Great Britain 
can be settled, we had best muke peace as 
soon as possible—particularly as it will not in 
the least invalidate our claims upon Spain, for 
the capture of the Essex. The British, very 
dispassionately demanded the restoration of the 
Grange, from the American government, and 
it was immediately effected. Let us take the 
same steps towards the Spanish. If we obtain 
, redress, where we have a right to look for it, 
‘at will scarcely be worth our while to espouse 

the cause of a foreign nation—or as we began 
the war for France, shall we continue it for 
Spain ? 

We have been induced to make these re- 
marks, because the reported circumstances of 
the capture of the Essex have furnished occa- 
sion for inflammatory writers to produce an 
undue excitement in the publick mind, by per- 
verting a simple principle in the law of na- 
tions. It answers well for such to clamour 
about to the uninformed ; but our government 
will, probably take no measures on the subject ; 
as it will undoubtedly appear, on examination 
that Valparaiso is without any settled govern- 
ment ; and if so, even the shore was as prop- 
er a place for contest. between us and the 
English as the middle of the Pacifick. 

his war, with its many evils, brings some 
Belligerent rights will now be better 
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understood among us, for we are interested to. 


claim and maintain them. Neutral rights will 
be better understood, for we now begin to feed 
that they are of consequence ; and we are cer- 


His arguments had no effect, and the | 
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to make it valdable, 
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EUROPEAN. Another week has elapsed, 

and not a word of news from Europe, excepta 

report, which will be noticed below. 
DOMESTICK. Areport was yesterday in 


'.cireulation from Eastport, “that a frigate arri- 


ved at Halifax, July Ist, in about 20 days from 
England, bringing accounts that our commis- 
sioners had been met at Gottenburgh by those 
appointed by Great Britain ; that a gentleman 
came out in the frigate, with despatches for 
Quebeck, which were said and believed to con- 
tain accounts of the Conclusion of an Armistice 
between this country and England. That he 
immediately set out for Quebeck ; and that it 


was confidently expected Peace would take | 


place.” Transports had arrived at Halifax from 
France, with about 12,000 of Lord Welling- 
ton’s army. 

With this report there are likewise some 
contradictory accounts ; so that it docs not ap- 
pear to have any strong claims to confidence, 


| though we trust and believe it is, at the worst, 


but an anticipation of the advices, which may 
soon be expected. 


‘The United States’ frigate Essex, Captain , 


Porter, was attacked at ancbor, in the harbour 


of Valparaiso, on the 28th of March last, by the | 
British frigate Phebe, 56 guns, and sloop of | 
After an action of | 


war Cherub, of 18 guns. 
above an hour and a half, during which both 
the officers and crew of the Essex fought with 


a spirit of gallantry that has not been surpas- 


sed, the Essex struck, having 58 killed, 38 
severely wounded, 25 slightly wounded, and 
31 missing. The Essex Junior was 
port of Valparaiso,unable to join in the action ; 


by mutual arrangement she was taken asa | 


cartel, and in her, Captain Porter, and the 
survivors of his crew have returned to New 
York. } 


Valparaiso is a port of Chili, on the west 


coast cf South America, latitude about 33 


south, and we believe is in a state of political | 


anarchy. 
July 3. The Americans, 
fort Lrie, which immediately capitulated. 
The garrison consisted of about 170 men, 
On the 4th General Brown advanc 
Chippewa plains, attacked a considerable body 


of. English and Indians, who were defeated, | 


leaving above 400 killed and wounded on the | 


ficid. General Brown speaks very handsome- 
ly of the conduct of his troops. 
An article from Plattsburgh, dated July 8th, 


states that the British have opened the road | 
that leads from Odletown to Lanprarie, and that | 
an immediate attack on the military post at 


Champlain is apprehended. 


The President has réquired the governours | 
of the several states, except Vermont and | 


Rhode Island, to organize and hold to readi- 
ness for the field 95,000 militia. 
of Massachusetts is 10,000. 


Ls ed . . . 
rhe New-York Evening !’ost of the Sth inst. | 
contains the following extract of a letter from | 


Washington :— 
“« It is a fact that Bayard and Gallatin wrote 
from London in May to our government, that 


they were confident they should be enabled to | 


make a PEACE. They are not confined to 
negotiate at Gottenburgh. I have this infor- 
mation from the highest authority.” 


| some untained auimal, 


in the | 


It is said Capt. Porter landed tivo mil- | 
lions in specie at, Valparaiso, before the action. | 


under Gencral 
Brown, crossed Niagara river, and surrounded | 


ed to! 
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LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR TH! SPECTATOR, 
THE WRITER, Wo. X. 

Tue following letter came directed, “ To the 
Writer, post paid.” As there is no date nor 
name of any place attached to itsT am at a loss 
to know, to what part of the country my cor- 
respondent belongs; but as he undoubtedly 
reads the Specrator, I can think of no better 
way of replying to his address, than through 
the medium of this paper. Neither do I know, 
whether the letter was meant for publication ; 
but as there may be others in the community, 
besides Mr. Cholerick, to whom his case will 
apply, l have thought proper to give it to the 
publick ; and here present it, together with 
my advice and observations upon it, for the 
benefit of all concerned, 

Sir, 

Tam one of those men whe ar 
have an unhappy temper ; thac (3 to say, one 
who makes it a very unhappy loc, for all those 
who have the misfortune ta live with him. I 
am so passiorrate, that "tis often dangerous fo: 
any of the family to come near me, and am 
therefore frequently left alone in my recom, like 
that nobody dares to 
approach. Yet there are times when I am as 
gentic as a lamb, aud a little child may lead 
me ; but then my parexysms of rage are so 
sudden and violent, that ’tis not very safe for 
one to undertake i. 

I have always considered this as a 
nature which |] could 
thercfore have 
woud 
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trait of 
never get rid of, and 
ryryt > ae wy } 
not mace, what LT supposed 
( he vain, ultempts to overcome i; but 
as L fad it grows upon me, and there js danger 
ol my being dese 
Owb 5 


ried by every body, for their 
afety, if I do not eadeavour to check it, 
I have resolved to hear advice respectiny this 
my disorder, and think I should be willihe to 
put myself into the hands of any ‘. 
would 


who 

, With this view, 
. Ps, ‘So +> 7 2 ’ Ts . . 2 

Mr. Wairex, T address myself to you, and as 

ow.euge of mankind, 

KDOW ic Cat mic 


person 
undertake a cure, 
you seem to have some k 
you may 


& scm : . 
treati my suCcH 


oturay ‘ 
pe Paaps rod Ol 


a su »j ‘et e von 

do} 

‘i toatl, 
and 


will give me your advice ; aod to the « 


by knowlog the extent 


of the diss 
secelag more fully Into the nature « 
plaint, you may be able to treat it 
success, [ wili here acquaint you with 
its symptoms, and how I ain gener, 
With it. 
suit me, Ll timmediately fiy into a 
« 4 


|; a great rare, 
throw the victuals out of the dishes, overset 

of the furniture, and 
stamp and foam about the room, to the great 
terrour of my wife, and no smail merriment of 
the saucy domesticks in the kitchen. 

* 1 am interrupted when reading, it is not 
only dangerous to the offender, but almost a 
certain damage to any book I may happen to 
have in my hand ; for I usually throw it at 
somebody’s head, or into the chimney corner ; 
in this way I have committed to the flaines 
many an author worthy of a beter fate ; and 
several books, which [ believe would have 
passed the ordeal of the inquisition itself, hav 
gone out of my hands to suffer in these kind 
of auto de fe’s. The least disappointmen: 
puis te Ww arage,and not long ago I threw my 
cup aud saucer in my wile’s face, with all its 
scalding contents, because, by mistake, she 
sent me coffee instead of tea 

_ Fhese fits are generally sudden and tran- 
sient, and often the first burst of the cloud dis- 
charges all its fire; and is soon succeeded by 


If trom any cause my dinne: 


the chairs, break some 








fair weather and acalm. This has given my 

family the idca of endeavouring to divert the 

worst effects of my irascibility, and, like some 

experimentalists in electricity, to draw it off, 

or direct it towards some object where it might 
rove innocuous. 

Sometimes the domestick animals are made 
use_of, by way of trial, to know whether I may 
be approached with safety or not ; and a cat or 
a dog is sent into the room to try my temper, 
before the family dare to interrupt me ; as 
kings have tasters, who must cat a portion of 
the food prepared for them, before they ven- 
ture to eat of it themselves.. But as I have 
found out this scheme, they will not dare to 
practise it any longer ; for yesterday I kicked 
the dog out of the room, and beat the servant 
unmercifully, for what I suppose he thought a 
prudent precaution. 

Thus, Mr. Writer, I have made a confes- 
sion of my sin ; and although 1} do not ask 
absolution for the past, request you to give me 
your advice, how I may live with less damage 
to my family and furniture in future. 

CurisrorHer CuHoLericK, Gent, 


Iam extremely obliged to Mr. Cholerick 
for the good opinion he seems to have of the 
abilities of “ Zhe Writer’; and in return for 
his confidence, will take up the subject of his 
complaint and request, and treat them with all 
that seriousness and attention, which the case 
requires. I must confess, however, that I 
should not be thus ready to engage in so dan- 
gerous an enterprize, if | was any where near 
him ; for as [ shall give him advice which may 
be new and unexpected, | might receive an 
experimental proof of his disorder, more im- 
pressive than those he has related. 

I have somewhere heard a story of a Prince, 
who was a great player of chess, but who was 
so passionate, that few persons dared to enyage 
with hie; he had a friend however who would 
sometimes adventure ; but he always procced- 
ed with’ rreat Caution, and when he saw an 
opportunity fer a check mate, got himseif 
ready for a start, and the moment he had pla- 
ced his piece, flew to the other side of the 
room ; and then cried, check mate ! 

Considering myself therefore at a safe dis- 
tance from Mr. Cholerick, the first “ check” 
I shall give him will be to deprive him of the 
apology which he and every man of his temper 
wre extremely ready to urge as their excuse, 
or an extenuation of their fault; viz. that “ ’tis 
their nature, and they cannot help it.” This 
I utterly deny ; [am no believer in that sort 
of mental imbecility, beneath the shade of which 
we often endeavour to dim the image of out 
faults and imperfections. Let me ask Mr. 
Cholerick, if he cannot, does net, easily 
restrain his passion in most companies, and 
most places, except home ? Did he ever upset 
the dishes on a friend’s table, where he was 


and 
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invited to dine ; or does he throw his tea or | 


coffee in the face of any lady, but his wife ? I 
presume not. 


“hese fits of passion are suf- | 


fered to break out (TF will not say are indulged) | ‘ hedge : 
/ pent his youth in idleness and in pleasure, is 


only where we know we are masters ; for we 
can * have the rule ever our own spirits” as 
long, as we are kept in check by company, or 
awed by the presence of those we consider our 
superiours. IL should therefore advise the yen- 


tleman, however trie this advice may appear, | 


* to begin at home.” Let himeconsider whether 
his own house is not the point where the enemy 
chogses to wssait him, and fet Imm place pru- 
dence and caution on the watch, bring resoiu- 
tion to sustain the first attack, and have reason 
always in reserve to support hita ; and I-doubt 
nog but he. will sdom obtain the honour of a 
victory. 
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RETREAT FOR THE INSANE. 


Dr. Grorce Parkman of this town, is 
about establishing a “ Retreat for the Insane,” 
and has published a sketch of the plan on 
which it will be conducted. The subject is 
interesting, and in copying a few of his con- 
cluding remarks, we feel assured of gratifying 
many a benevolent reader. 

“ A patient, confined at home, naturally feels 
resentment, when those, whom he has been ac- 
customed to command, refuse to obey, or at- 
tempt to restrain him. We may attribute, in 
part, to similar causes, the indifference to the 
accustomed sources of domestick pleasure, the. 
disgust towards the tenderest connexions, which 
are frequently carly symptoms of insanity. The 
maniack is frequently unconscious of his dis- 
ease. He is unable to acount for the change 
in the conduct of his friends. They appear to 
him cruel, disobedient, and angrateful. His 
disease aggravates their conduct in his view, 
and leads him to unfounded suspicions. 
Hence, the estrangement of his affections may 
frequently be the consequence of either the 


proper and necessary, or of the mistaken con- | 


duct of his friends towards him. Yet, the ex- 
istence of the benevolent affections, in such 
cases, is often evidenced, by the patient’s at- 
tachment to those, who have the immediate 
care of him, and who treat him with judgment 
and humanity. Even in those instances where 
the ingenious humanity of the Superintendent 
fails to conciliate, and the disease cha»ges the 
aspect of nature, and represents all mankind 
as the leaeued enemies of the patient, the ex- 
istence of the social affections is often eviden- 
ced, by his attachment te some inferior animals. 

In most cases of insanity, originating in de- 
viation from virtue, the degree of morbid ef- 
fect, on the intellect, is proportioned to the 
consciousness of shame, and to the remaining 


‘virtue of the victim. 


It has been said, by. one, who has been a 
long time conversant with the Insane, I have 
nowhere seen fonder husbands, more affection- 
ate parents, more pure and exalted patriots, 
than in the Lunatick Asylum, during their in- 
tervals of calmness and reason. A man of sen- 
sibility may daily witness there, scenes of inde- 
scribable tenderness, and of most estimable 
virtue. 

The Superintendent of an Asylum for the In- 
sane should possess mildness, and firmness of 
wanners, the vigilance of an affectionate 
friend, knowledge of the mind, zeal and savac- 
ity in the discharge of the duties of his office. 

These high qualifications will be the con- 
stant aim of the Superintendent of tie Propos- 
ed Institution. He is encouraged by the SUp- 
port and advice of his Professional Fathers.” 

IX TRACTS. 

Tre author of the celebrated latin poem 
Zodiacus Vite, that goes under the name of 
Paiingonins, was Manzolimwho died about the 
year !530., 

The speech of the old man who had mis- 


extremely strong and pathetick : 


seset Scviecsens cecsscsrseestee'® QUUM SQMUP etas 

Sentiet ingenium, fatam rem, membra perisse 
Kxiguo maiis gusta & duleedine inani. 

Tune iteram ut multi dices, O tempora pulchra 
Quam male yos novi! quo fugistis ! miserum me !” 


“ When coming age shall set before your eyes 
Talents and fortune, health and reputation, 

For empty pleasures, appetites indulged, 
Grovelling and low, forever gone and lost ! 

Will you not say, as Many more have said, 

Oh Time, for knowledge and improvement given, 
How ift employ'd t Oh? whither are you fed? 
Ah, never to return * Weretch that Dam” 
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fonorant and interested Physicians, he calls 


*¢ Carnifices hominum sub honesto nomine fient.” 


** Mankind’s fell butchers with a nobler name,” 


He then addresses the princes of his time to 
rid-the world of these pests of society : 


** Vos quibus imperium est, qui mundi frena tenetis 
Ne tantum tolerate nefas, hanc tollite pestem 
Consulite humano generi 

Vel perfect¢ artem discant vel non medeantut.” 


** Ye who the reins of empire bear, 
The human race in pity spare ; 

Iis scourges to destruction give, 
And we shali then be weil and live.” 


He adds, in speaking of the same att improp- 
erly exercised, 


‘* Nam si aliz peccent artes tolerabile certé est. 
Ilec vero nisi sit perfecta, est plena peric’li, 
Et sevit tanquam occulta atque domestica pestis,” 


“if other arts perfection need, 

No wondrous evils will succeed ; 

But physick treated as a trade, 

Is fraud or ignorance display’d, 

A hidden and domestick pest, 

Our every comfort can molest ; 
Bereave us of our every joy, 

And fortune, health, and lire destroy.” 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
Sir, 

I wore and believe you are mistaken 
in suspecting that philosophical disquisitions 
are interesting to but few in this part of the 
community. ‘The paragraphs which have ap- 
peared in your Spectator, relating to the sci- 
ence of Physicks were very acceptable to me, 
and to several of my acquaintance ; and were 
the subjects of considerable conversation. 

A question was proposed, i one of your 
early numbers, as to the reason that a wheel 
turning on an axis, inclined to the horizon, 
had a tendency, when put in motion, to be- 
come erect. In a subsequent number, an in- 
genious solution was suggested, attributing 
thistendency to the compression and consequent 
clasticity of the atmosphere, between the low- 
er part of the wheel and the earth, or whatev- 
er surface might be under it. The writer ac- 
counted inthe same manner for a common 
spinning top’s assuming an efect position on 
the flog, though considerably inclined when 
first put in motion. 

‘he same principle undoubtedly operates in 
both cases, but I am persuaded, though the 
spring of the atmosphere has some effect, in 
these instances, it is very small, and by no 
means sufficient to account for the fact, which 
we observe. I immediately purchased a top, 
and amused myself as in the days of my youth, 
but with a different motive. I found that when 
the top had become crect, the application of a 
solid surface, vertically, near the body, did not 
make/it incline to the opposite side. Now if 
compressed air would raise the top, the same 
compression between it and the surface, which 
1 placed near it, would of course have given 
it, and kept it in, an inclined position. 

I again set it in motion, and immediately 
elevated it in the air, supported almost on a 
point. Here there could be no unequal spring 
of air, on either side ; yet the upper axis, 
swinging round as before, soon took its verti- 
cal position. 

By means of a weight, [set a small top in 
motion, in vacuo. The effect was apparently 
the same, though the atmosphere was exhaust. 
ed. Your correspondent was thetefore mistak_ 
6a as tO the frincifal Cause ; and on reflec. 
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tion, Fam inclined to think the following theo- 
ry is the truth, 

The matter of all bodies, in rotatory motion, 
has atendency to fly from the centre or axis 
of Tndtion ; and this tendency will every where 
be in proportion to the quantity of matter in a 
particular part, and its velocity. If therefore, 
while a body whirls round, there be more 
matter on one side of the axis of motion, than 
on the opposite, the centrifugal force will be 
proportionably strongest, where there is most 
matter. aay 8 

When a running top is thrown upon the 
floor inclined, it does not turn upon the central 


point of the pivot, but on a point, more or less 


distant from the centre, as the pivot is more 
or léss acute. As it turns, therefore, there is 
constantly more matter, on that side of the ax- 
is of motion, which makes the obtuse, than 
on that, whiclr makes the acute angle with the 
floor. The centrifugal force will consequent- 
ly be strongest on the upper side, and tend to 
bring the whole body of the top in that direc- 
tion. As the top becomes erect, the point on 
which it turns becomes nearer and nearer the 
centre of the pivot; when it becomes com- 
pletely so, a line through the centre of the 
matter is the centre or axis of the motion ; 
the centrifugal force operates every way equal- 
ly ; and the body revoives without vibration. 


LETTER FROM RICHARD WATSON, 
LORD BISHOP OF TLANDAFE. 


{Our readers of various tastes may be assured of find- 
ing Much entertainment in the last volume of the 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
from which we have been requested to insert the 
following letter from the excellent Dr. Watson to 
the late Dr. Eliot of this town. Indeed every Amer- 
ican Library shoul! be considered deficient in an im- 
portant part, which has‘nut a complete series of the 
collections ofthe Historical Society, and also the pub- 
lications of the Awmterican Ac ademy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Massachusetts Medics! Society, and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Societies } 

Rev. John Eliot, Minister of the New North 

Church, Boston, NewsEnglaud. 
Carearre Pann, Kenvatr, 13 Junz, 1807. 
Reverend Sir, 

Tue day before yesterday ] was honoured 
by your letter of the 2éth May, 1806, delivered 
to me by Mr. Buckminster, whom I could not 
prevail upon to favour me with more than an 
en fassant visit; though I am certain, from 
what I saw of him, that I have cause to lament, 
that his engagements would not suffer him to 
make a longer stay. 

I accept with great pleasure and gratitude 
the distinction you announce to me of being 
elected a member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. My studies have not, at any 
period of my life, been particularly direcied to 
historical inquiry ; andsiat the age of seventy, 
¥ must despair of being able to render the 
Society any service as an associate ; especially 
as I am unacquainted with its general design, 
as it respects ancient or modern history. 

Nothing can be mare interesting, either to 

hilosophers or divines, than the history of the 
human species, considered either in its several 
arts,.or aS COnstituting one great whole. 
he first will be gratified with tracing the 
progression and retrogradation of human intel- 
lect, according to the influence of physical and 
moral causes, in’ every part of the world, and 


in every age; and the second will be pene- 


trated with the highest veneration for the 
Bibie, which commences, as it were, and ar- 
ranges the history of mankind, by refering 
all nations to one common stock. In this 
view the distinction between ancient and mod- 
ern history yanishes, the two together are 
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nuited into one whole, originating in Adam,| moral and religious truth. 


aud subjected to the moral government of that 
one incomprehensible Being from whom every 
thing is detived. The real existence and the 


extent of this moral government is best dis- 


cerned by comparing the circumstances of the 
whole species, with respect to happiness, 
morals, and intelligence, at distant periods. 
The peopling of America by European 
christians, and the rise of a great empire, 
(which is now beginning to attract the notice 


of other States) in that quarter of the globe, 


will be contemplated by future ages as impor- 
tant epochs in the general history of man ; and 
they will, by the art of printing, become known 
to our latest posterity, freed from that confu- 
sion, uncertainty, and contradiction in which 
the histories of remote ages are universally 
involved. 

If the labours of your Society are restricted, 
principally, to the history of your own country, 
here is abundant matter for erudite and exten- 
sive investigation. In addition to all that can 
now be known of the civil histories of Peru, 
of Mexico, and of the savage nations yet sub- 
sisting in the interior of the country, a copious 
source of historical detail is opened by the 
separation of America from Great Britain. 
The causes which produced that separation, 
the great men who accemplished it, and the 
consequences which have followed it, highly 
merit the most accurate narration. The in- 
troduction of the sciences, the establishment 
of literary socicties, the cultivation of the arts, 
the gradual improvement or deterioration of 
the principles of government in the several 
states composing the gencral confederation, 
the policy or impoljcy of European alliances, 
the extension of commerce, the practicability 
or utility of forming American seitlements in 
Asia or Africa, these, and matters such 


as these, present themselves to my mind as! 


fit objects of histerical discussion. But 1 for- 
bear, from not having any knowledge of the 
ends for which your Society has been institu- 


ted ; and I conclude with expressing my most | 
ardent wishes, that the offspring of Great, 


Britain may be as illustrious in the peaceful 
arts of life, as the mother from which she has 
sprung has long been, and that it may be more 
fortunate than the parent has been in escaping 
the calamity of frequent wars, principally oc- 


casioned by the avarice uf commerce, and the | 


ambition of despottsm ; and more fortunate, 
also, in escaping that excess of wealth, which, 
by igtroducing luxury, contaminates the prob- 


Wile their inter. 


| ests are unagitated, they become less attended 


to, less understood—in process of time, that 
ree which should be general becomes 
he property of a few. Hence arbitrary tenets 
and theological prerogative | Hence truth 
unexercised, in darker times, was soon so 
covered with the rust of superstition, that.she 
lost the very principles and springs ot he®be. 
ing. It ds the spirit of inquiry that keeps her 
in a proper condition of defence, that polishes, 
brightens, and refines her.” 
, 


—— 
POETRY. 
SELECTED, 


THE URN OF HIM f LOVE 


Bengatu pale twilight’s solitary gieam, 
When airy forms soft fitting thre” the eloon 
Catch, as it were, a glimpse of day's last bean 
Pensive I seck my Eomyno's lonely tomt 


ry 
bales 


Light fall the dews upon thy hallow’d urn, 


| O thou who sleep’st unconscious of my woes 


While I, at melancholy night's return, 
O’er the pale marble strew the wee; 


Ah! why does musick breathe alo ce t 


The melting song of fascinating love 
Ah! why does gaudy summer lead the hours, 


And shed her flowery chaplets through the grove ? 


Yet I Aave felt her animating power, 


Have tasted all her beautics, all her sweets ; 
Have marked the colour of each opening fiower, 


And raptur'd bore them to my lov'’d retreats. 


For then, my Epwrnp, summer's noblest pride, 
Would kiss the wreath Viota’s fingers wove , 
Wouid say her han 


And fondly whisper bis increasing love. 


’ ¢ . 
ls the hiy’s white outvied, 


3ut hush'’d forever is that tuneful breath ; 


; tir . iP .* i ; 
His breast no more with love’s pure flame shall burn 


’) 


His heart is cold within the gripe of death 


O, hours of bliss ' ye never shall return. 


The balmy gales that fan the perfurn’da dale s, 
And o’er the golden-bosom’d meadows play, 


Fast as remembrance of the past prevails, 
Bear the heav’d sigh upon their Winys away 


Dearer to me is winter's gloom) reign, 


ity of individuals, enervates the physical | The angry tempests when around they fly : 


strength of nations, and subverts the freest 
constitutions. 
1 have the honour to be, 
Reverend Sir, 
Your faithful servant, 
R. LANDAFF. 


INFIDEL WRITINGS OF ADVANTAGE TO THE 
CAUSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

“ THERE will be such men as Hobbes, so 
long as the world endures, and perhaps it is 
necessary that there should be such. It is for 
the interest of truth that skepticks and infidels 
should occasionally start up and give the 
alarm to society. Those countries that con- 
tinue longest in the enjoyment of peace, are in 
the greatest danger either of losing their lib- 
erties, through domestick encroachments, or 
of becoming a prey to the power of foreign in- 
vasion. ‘The reason of this is partly the 
weakness and effeminacy, which long relaxa- 
tion brings on all orders of men, and patt- 
ly the incapacity of defence, arising trom 


the disuse of war, So it is in the state of 


The rushing blast that sweeps alone the plain ; 
The dark clouds jow’ring in the lurid sky ; 


The wind that sobs along the rocky shore ; 
The scream of sea fowl, and the ocean’s rave. 
Which casts its bi'iows with tremendous roar, 
In sparkling foam upon the gelid cave. 


Yes—these dark scenes afford my soul delight ; 
Sick’ning from day’s refulgent beam I turn : 
Weeping I hide me inthe shaces of night, 

And only joy to clasp my Eouunn’s urn. 
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